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ON THE DUTIES OF PARENTS TO THEIR 
CHILDREN, 


We live, thank God! in a most enlightened age, and enjoy» 
from our very birth, immunities and favours which our unhappy 
ancestors never knew, ‘‘ or even dreamt of in their phflosophy ; ”’ 
we are but moderately and slightly acquainted with their oppres- 
sion, their sufferings, and their unwearied persecution, and are 
not fully able thereby to judge of the greatness of their sacrifices. 
Let us return, then, to those early periods, when not one gleam of 
sunshine, not one ray of happiness, was shed upon Israel; when they 
were attacked on all sides by all nations, by each oppressed, 


harassed, and persecuted ; their temples, dedicated to the Most 


High, demolished; their lands laid waste, their homes made deso- 
late; hundreds falling by the relentless sword, and thousands led 
from contumely into captivity, there insulted, degraded, basely, 
inhumanly treated by their captors: nought but wailing and wo, 
sorrow and suffering, was in the land of Judea. Butwe find this 
insulted and persecuted people still clinging to their religion, and 
upholding it with all their might; declaring the unity and omni- 
potence of God in all their sorrows, through all their trials. With 
bleeding hearts must we indeed trace their history written in 
blood, back to those days of gloom and darkness, when desolation 


and wo overspread our nation, when the destroying sword of our 


enemies was drawn, and it seemed as though it wou!d never again 

Century after century rolled away ; still we remained a persecuted 
race; but our persecutions have now ceased. ‘Truth and Reason 
have dawned forth and hold supremacy over the land ; our perse- 
cutors are no more; our ancient enemies, as nations, have ceased 
to exist; whereas, as an all-powerful evidence of divine favour, 
the Israelites, though scattered and dispersed over the four 
quarters of the inhabitable globe, are now more numerous than at 
the period of their dispersion; and, whilst other religions have 
changed and multiplied, fallen and decayed, ours has remained 
pure and unsullied, unimpaired by the withering hand of time, and 
we shall, ere long, enjoy equal rights and equal 23M aan 

ut 
one of the first and foremost duties to our God, to our country, 
and to our posterity, is to bestow on our children the light, the 
blessings of education, to lead their minds ‘from nature up to 
nature’s God.” Knowledge is all-powerful, and when combined 
with virtue, will prove the safeguard of a nation. 

Much, however, depends on the parents ; an important trust is 
theirs. On them depends whether their child shall be a blessing 
or a curse, a useful or a useless member to the community. The 
mind of a child must be prepared early with instruction, and tem- 
pered with the maxims of wisdom; the bent of its inclinations 
must be carefully watched and placed right in youth, so that no 
evil habit gain strength with years. 


Training up children in the way they should be guided through 


life, does not consist altogether in pointing out and directing the 


way, but also, and in fact chiefly, in accustoming them to walk 


therein. As the tree grows up straight, or crooked and shape- 
less, according to the direction given it when a plant, so in a great 


| 


all through life. 


means that another link may be added to the already endless chain 


measure is it with human nature. Of these truths we are fully, 
perfectly sensible, because experience teaches and proves to us, that 
if the faults of children are permitted to grow up with them, they 
will become firmly, indelibly fixed. How much care and atten- 
tion, then, should be paid to the fostering and rearing of the 
. human offspring ; not that we are sparing of pains and expense 
for the purpose of imbuing the young mind with the rudiments of 
learning, but having done this, we often unscrupulously leave ~ 
undone a still morg important part, namely, the care to settle 
those habits, without which, the mere possession of learning can 
turn to no good account. 
We cannot expect that children, accustomed to evil, will, im 
after-life, learn to do well; we might as well look for the growth 


of a fair and beauteous flower in the spot where we have planted 


only the seed of a commor »rthless weed; for the generality 
of human beings are*froughout life such, or nearly-guch, as early 
custom has form¢éd and fashioned. them; and that which early 
habit forms, bedomes cemented and riveted into second nature, 
It is not, nay, cannot be our desire, that they should be idle men 
and women; then we must not rear them up in idleness. We do 
not wish to render them destitute of the power or means to assist - 
themselves ; therefore we must compel them to rely on their own 
exertions. We would not rear them up to dishonesty; then we 
must not laugh at their shrewd and cunning tricks, their artful 
falsehoods and equivocations; and when we check or reprove them, 
we must shew them that we are more displeased with their wit and 
artifice, than pleased at the inceptive mark of their depravity. 
The soil is our own, and it requires nothing but proper cultivation. 
The attainment of virtue is the highest learning, and the path 
or road to happiness should be the aim of life. | 
Piety to God, and benevolence to our fellow-creatures, then, 
are our great duties; and it is not only man, but woman also 
upon whom devolves the duties of this office, and the performance 
of this task. Female excellence has been acknowledged in all 


ages, in all climes, and what Cato observed of his countrywomen, — 


is in one respect true of every nation under the sun; “ The 
Romans,”’ said he, “ govern the world, but it is the women that 
govern the Romans,” The most attractive grace of the female 
character, is a benevolent disposition, guided by moral principles, 
which has ever contributed to the happiness of mankind ; her 
sphere of action, though ad prnes limited, has a wide, extended 
range ; as mother, Wife, and friend, her power is equally felt; by — 
her the infant tongue is first taught to lisp its Maker’s name; it 
is through her proper direction that good is early instilled into the 
ming of man; to her the formation of his first se is owing; yes, 
‘to her is committed the immortal treasure of the infant mind ;” 
and to her right guidance and culture in childhood, man owes all, 


Let us therefore entreat the parents of our co-religionists, as 


they love the land of their birth, as they estimate the intellectual, 
Overy 


this 


moral, and religious interests of society, to promote, 
laudable means in their power, the diffusion of know! 
cherish and sustain every educational institution; it is by 


of Israel, which will last till Time itself shall be no more, 
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REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT, N38" NW D. 
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“ Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall not 
stumble ; | 


When thou liest down thou shalt not be afraid: yea, thou shalt 
lie down and thy sleep shall be sweet.”—Prov. ili. 23, 24. 


Such is the fate of the righteous who firmly walks in the path 
of virtue. He meets with no obstacle; and if he lies down to 
rest no remorse of the past, nor fear of the future, disturbs the 
calm of his slumber. On the soft couch of an easy conscience, 
his sleep is undisturbed and sweet, if his bed were even of the 
hardest stones. Abundance and wealth, affluence and luxury, 
are often insufficient to secure to its possessor a good night’s rest, 
such as the working man, who has just enough to supply his 
immediate wants, enjoys; hence the truism told by the royal 
Preacher, “ The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether he 
eat little or much: but the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
him to sleep’’ (Eccles. v. 12). 


With such self-content and serenity of mind as uprightness of 


thought and candour of speech affords, our father Jacob went out 


from Beer-sheba towards Haran, fully conscious of his great 


vocation, to mature the blessing of Abraham, to inherit the land 


wherein he was to be a stranger, and yet to become the proge- 
nitor of a great nation. He felt that, humble refugee as he 
was, he was no debtor to the past, but the founder of a sacred 
future. 

Two heroes of lofty genius, Abraham and Isaac, have now 
completed their course, and have made their exit from the stage 
of life pregnant with great deeds and trials, and from the theatre of 
the history in which they took so prominent a part. A third star, 
however, Jacob, appears on the horizon of the world’s history, 
of greater splendour and still more dazzling brilliancy, sparkling 
with variegated virtues and achievements, and maturing the 
thoughts and deeds which the activity of his: predecessors had 
meditated and planned. Jacob closes the great trio of the most 
chivalrous heroes that ever trode the earth, and contributed to, 
or rather founded, that happiness and felicity which faith grants 
After their epoch, we no more meet with a 


by floods of water and showers of brimstone. The former and 
corrupted world had, by its annihilation, made room for a better 
and sounder state of morals and society, into which the principles 
of a purer religion were diffused by the three Patriarchs. As 
in the empire of plants, the destruction of whole kinds is followed 
by the springing forth of entirely new ones, so we perceive in 
the spiritual world, from the ruins of a decayed generation the 
sudden rise of a-firmer and superior one—the ashes of the 
former serving, -as it were, for the nourishment of the latter. The 
previous world required men gifted with powers of originating, 
the new one called forth minds capable of consolidating. 7 

A sweet and refreshing fragrance now rises forth from. the 
goodly blossoms of humanity. The tree of faith, whose seed was 
planted in the heart of man by the hand of God, now begins to 
bear healthy fruit; the image of man, till now obscured b 
nocturnal darkness, was now to be illuminated by a new and 
heavenly light—the star of Jacob. 

The first incident in Jacob's pilgrimage was a remarkable dream. 
Although dreams, generally speakiug, are but the birth of an 
irregalar and excited imagination, there are some recorded in 
Scripture of a different nature, which assume a high degree of 
importance, and become an historical event, from their havin 
been more a vision than a dream, in which the ever-watchful and 


never-slumbering keeper of Isracl revealed to his pious servants 


and confidants the forthcoming events. Such was Jacob's 
dream of the ladder, In this divine vision, understanding, which 
is the connexion of the temporal with the spiritual world, was 


represented ina ladder. The angels represent the mental powers, 
by which the earth and the heavens approach each other. They 
are the heavenly messengers, who descend from on High, who 
spread over the whole earth, who note down all the actions of 
man, and report before the throne of eternal justice what they haye 
witnessed. Such an angel, commonly called the soul, dwells jp 
every mortal frame of man, and ascends and descends accordin 

to the choice of good or evil, which the divine privilege of free 
agency permits us to make. Whatever path we may select, the 
Lord stands on the top of the ladder and observes us, but it falls 
to the lot of few men only to observe Him. It is only those jn» 
whom the angel is on the ascendant, whose mind ahd whole life 
draw nearer to heaven than to earth, whose mental desires prevail 
over the sensual ones; it is only such men, called prophets, or 
seers, whose imagination is capable of divesting itself from the 
earth and the flesh, and become absorbed in_ heavenly and 
spiritual ideas, that can see the Ruler of both. We caution the 
scriptural reader, however, against mistaking that seeing for a 
bodily one. It is not the seeing of the corporeal eye, of which 
Scripture speaks, for “‘ No man can see me and live,” says God. 

And this is easily understood, when we consider that God is in- 
corporeal —all spirit, that the bodily eye cannot see. But we 
speak of seeing, with the mind’s eye, and the. power of that sight 
we can only attain by withdrawing from, and resigning ali earthly 
and mortal cravings and desires, which our metaphysicians term 
seclusion, or solitude. 

In this dream, the Lord foretold Jacob his future fate, which 
involved that of a nation, and indirectly that of every nation; the 
prophecy concluding with the consoling promise: “ I will not leave 
thee, until I have done that which I have spoken to thee of.” 
Jacob recognised the Majesty of the speaker and consecrated the 
stony pillow on which he had slept as a house of God, or rather 
a place where God communes with man. | 

We also have, or ought to have, our “‘ Houses of God,” and our 
‘ Gates of heaven.”” We likewise possess buildings consecrated 
to God, and the gates of prayer leading to heaven, but few of us 
feel therein as Jacob did mim DIpHom NDI AD “how awful is this 
place!” But few of us consecrate it as Jacob did in his 


- vow: and why ? because few of us can like Jacob content our- 


selves with a stone fora pillow. Hardly any one of us, in the 
usodern age of luxury, will like Jacob be satisfied with ‘ bread 
toeat and raiment to put on;” and none of us, in an age of avarice, 
will like Jacob make a promise to God: ‘Of all that thou shalt 
give me, I will surely give a tenth unto thee.” Our Synagogue 
is frequently made a house of man, rather than a house of God, 
by the display of perishable wealth: and most of the congrega- 


tion pray for something more than bread to eat, and raiment to 


put on; and as to the giving away of the tenth! — we will only 


reply that our Institutions would be in a more prosperous state if 
the wealthy would only give a tenth of the tenth, or even a tenth 
of that. 

Jacob’s consecration of that place which he called Beth-el, was 
a historically important one—on that very spot where he slept, 
the holy Temple stood many centuries after, the historical re- 
collections of which are so replete with vicissitudes and revolu- 
tions, that they fill the mind of the patriotic Israelite alternately 
with joy and grief, with sorrow and comfort; the ldtter, however, 
predominating in the hope that the Glory and M jesty which once 
resided in Israel, may again take up its dwelling there, when 
union shall be restored, and they shall all call upon His name 
ayd serve Him in one form. 

The giving of the tenth, in post- patriarchal history, became 4 
law in Israel, and as long as they conformed to it they prospered, 
though it appears rather a high per-centage to be given away as 
charity. There are but few instances that people were ruined by 
an excessive disposition to charity ; but there are numerous it- 
stances where those who did no charity at all, or little, were by no 
means any the better for it when misfortunes befell them, and 
suddenly swept away the accumulations of their niggardliness 
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andavarice. ‘‘ He that hasteth to be rich,” it is saidin Proverbs, 
“hath an evil eye, and considereth not that poverty may come 


upon him,’’ 


The Midrash gives the following narrative in reference to the 
giving of tithes. There resided at Jerusalem a pious man who 
possessed. a field, from the produce of which he annually gave 
the priest one hundred measures of corn. In the hour of his 
death he summaned his only son to his bed, and said, “ Let the 
prosperity of the field be the object of thy most unremitting 
solicitude. I conscientiously gave the Priest the tithe of the 
produce, and the blessing of God was discernible in the field: 
for [ found as much as I wanted during my life-time:” he then 


died. The son inherited the field of the father, but not his 
heart. Inthe first year after the death, he gave the priest ninety 


measures, and the next year the d but nine hundred. 
in the second year he gave only thirty, and he fo but eight- 
hundred in the following year. Thus the growth of the field 
gradually declined till it became reduced to one hundred, being 
exactly as much as the father was able to give to the priest, whilst 
the son grew poor and distressed. ‘The avarice of the son, had, 


for some time, been a source of displeasure and annoyance to his 


relatives. When they heard of his distress, they put on their 
best garments and paid him a visit. ‘ What!” exclaimed the 
man furiously, “ you rejoice in my fall?‘ Oh no,” replied they, 
“we come to congratulate you. Formerly you were the owner 
of the field, and God was the Priest ; now God is the owner, and 
vou are the priest, and of this honour we wish you joy.” 

Refreshed by a sound sleep, and still more by the Divine 
promise, Jacob “ lift up his feet ”’ (as the Hebrew text has it), light 
and buoyant with physical vigour, and proceeded to the land of 
the people of the East. For the eventful narrative of his provi- 
dential acquaintance with Rachel, his future wife, and her father, 
Laban, to the trials which he endured during twenty years’ 
servitude and fatiguing labour; for the incidents of the victory 
which he achieved over his cunning father-in-law, whom ‘“ God 
did not suffer to hurt ” the faithful Jacob; and for the interesting 
history of the increase of his family and wealth, spite of the 
deceitful and envious Aramite, as well as for the visions and reve- 
lations which Jacob had at intervals to strengthen his courage and 
confirm his hopes, we refer to to-fnorrow’s lesson, which every 
parent ought to read to his children in the language which they 
best understand, on the Sabbath day. 

No sooner had the itineratit Patriarch escaped with his family 
from the mercenary hands of Laban, and concluded a covenant with 
him, Jacobremembered Him to whom alone he was igdebted for his 
improved condition, and ‘ offered sacrifices upon the mount and 
called his brethren to eat bread,” acknowledging in prayer and 
devotion the source whence his property was derived, and whence he 
drew wisdom and knowledge to defeat a superior enemy ; reposing 
his future fate in the hands of a Being, who would watch over 
and guard him and his descendants as He promised: “ Fear thou 
not, O my servant Jacob, neither be dismayed, O Israel: for lo, 
I will: save thee from afat;and thy seed from the land of their 
captivity, for | am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee; though 
I make a full end of all the nations whither I have scattered thee, 
yet will I not make a full end of thee.” ee 

In the history of Jacob, we read the history of the nation 
which bore his name (Israel). As his life and the development of 
his powers were a series of contentions, hardships, and travail, so 


was, and still is, that of his descendants; and.as his success 


depended on and was mainly owing to the firmness of his faith, 
so is that of his posterity, for as soon as they deviated from that 
faith, their prosperity was destroyed. This similarity 1s expressed 
in the Haphtorah of to-morrow, commencing : — | 


‘And Jacob fled into the country of Syria 
And Israel served for a wife, 
And for a wife he kept sheep. 
And by a prophet the Lord brought Israel out of Egypt, 
And by a. prophet was he preserved. 


And after detailing their history in the wilderness, the benefits 
they received, and the ingratitude they manifested, the prophet 
continues :— 


Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
But in me is thy help.” 


ISRAEL, GREECE AND ROME, 
A PARALLEL SKETCH. 


IsRAEL has remained Jong—too long—in the seclusion of her 
precincts. Now, however, as she emerges from this protracted 
ebsecurity and attains a more independent position, it is incumbent 
on her to manifest her recollections of her former greatness. 
She must form a distinct notion of the tendency of her own life, 
passed amid her neighbouring nations and tribes, in order to 
procure for her existence a new basis and newrights. We cannot 
at present say—because it is our will, but because we rust. 
It is indispensably requisite to prove the necessity of her existence 
in the chain of events. If we wish to meet with a striking refuta- 
tion of the vague reproach that Israel is nothing but a life 
less ruin of olden times, we must endeavour to show that we 
can by no means be dispensed with. Whosoever has only the 
slightest apprehension of the spirit of history, must acknowledge 
this demand to be well grounded, both on our part as well as 
that of others. Israel, spurred on by her own internal conviction, 
thus arraigns herself before the tribune of universal history, and 
who could ever have thought. her capable of domg so? This is 
not only my humble opinion, but it is evinced by the whole opera- 
tion of the Jewish present epoch ; and I can confidently say it is 
especially the operation of this periodical. This is its sole exist- 
ence and tendency. And here the object is—to bring to light the 
significancy of former circumstances, and closely to examine them. 
Superficial descriptions are of no avail when a minute detail can 
elicit the truth, and the reader will permit me to commence with 
the origin of the history of the three reapective nations of Israel, 


Greece, and Rome. 


The universal system of the social life of mankind is a product 
of modern times. Antiquity existed merely in the individual life 
of people ; each of which had its peculiar aim and task. It was 
not only the Hebrews who were surrounded. by Lebanon and its 
mountainous chain, but also the Greeks, who called every non-Greek 
barbarous, and likewise the Romans, who afterwards transplanted 
Greek culture to the Roman soil, and who were obliged first to 
confer upon every one the Roman citizenship, before she could 
declare him a human being, who led an individual and isolated life. 
I need not mention the Egyptians, Chaldees and Indians. It is 

‘vnly modern times that have given to nations a public spirit ef 
union, and stimulated every individual to strive for public interest. 
This overthrows the so often-repeated reproach against Israel's iso- 


lation, since the same charge might well be laid against all nations» 


of genuine antiquity. What have the Greeks done for the Per- 
sians, and what the Romans for the lber and the old Teutonians, 
It is only then when the real boundary of antiquity ts passed, 
that we behold the Greeks, who inundated the anterior part 
of Asia, and the Romans extending from the Ebro to the 
Euphrates but poorly preparing for public life—and then it was, 
that Christianity emanated from the Hebrews, who have indeed 
contributed an important share to its existence. 

Whilst we thus suppose that every important people of antiquity 
had its peculiar vocation and task, we must not oeglect to define 
them in a few brief and distinct characteristics. Israel's vocation 
was religious instruction, that of Greece, arts and science, and that 
of Rome, political and constitutional laws. <And for this reason. 
the following mental attributes of these nations must be considered 
as the soil which produces the above fruits of life, viz.: in Israel, 
AFFECTION ; in Greece, IMAGINATION; in Rome, PRACTICAL 
seNsE. Now, although Israel and Greece could not exist with- 


out political science, neither Israel and Rome without arts, nor 
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Greece and Rome without religious life, yet these were merely 
subordinate to their chief and peculiar tendency, whose colouring 
they adopted. Therefore was Israel’s form of government replete 
with religious elements—a Theocracy; in Greece, a continual 
alteration of Oligarchy and Democracy. In Israel, only, religious 
lyric; in the religious sphere of Greece only phantastic images. 
In Rome, religion and science had only a practical tendency ; 
poetry was merely rhetoric* —the plastic science —enjoyment ; 
and religion only a material substance. | 

In comparing the nature of the development of principles in 
these three nations we shall find it most natural, that whilst science 
and taste are of a limited and restricted nature, the two nations 


“who were the very substance of the latter, were obliged to be 


separated from the organism of the life of human tribes, as soon 
as their task was accomplished ; whilst, on the other hand, religion, 
which is of an unlimited and unrestricted fiature, must, necessarily, 
for the sake of its continual development, preserve and perpetu- 
aie its foundation. Again, since it was not the whole science and 
the whole policy which was, or ever could have been, transmitted 
to the two nations of antiquity, it must inevitably result, that its 
new developement required new foundations. 

Thus it was reserved to the Greeks to bring sculpture to a 
state of perfection, whilst oa the other hand, painting, for which 
imagination without being confined with cordiality of heart, is 
inefficient, remained always with the Greeks in a state of infancy. 
In the same manner was Drama brought amongst the Greeks to 
partial perfection. Greek Lyric gained only a form of develop- 
ment. The development of Democracy was on the other hand 
entrusted to the Romans, amongst whom, monarchy always turned 
out awkwardand clumsy, and its constitution could never be thought 
of. Keligion, however, by virtue of its nature, never could be 
subjected to a partial development; it always remains one and a 
whole, by which only, its position in the social world, and the 
the promotion of its knowledge can be secured. 

Religion develops itself in. the separation of the absolute from 
the subjective, arid in the union of faith with knowledge, This, 
however, is not palpable, nor divisible; neither is it a problem 
which can be divided into themes. | 

These premises divulge to us the true philosophy of the Jewish 
history. It shows us how we are to separate therein the accidental 
from the essential and a clear conception thereof. It represents 
to us the unavoidable necessity of the dissolution of the political 
state of Israel, which gradually took place from the time of 
Solomon down to its destruction by Titus, according to the nature 
of its religious development —a neeessity which proceeded from 
the establishment af a Jewish polity as extended by the Mosaic 


law and its non-fulfilment. - At the same time, the spirit of a 


latter age exhibits itself in so clear a light, that the more minute 
and detailed-investigation into the ideas alluded to, which we reserve 


for our next sketches, will, without fail, tend to the solution of 
various ditheulties arising in this subject. 


PERSECUTION OF THE. JEWS IN PERSIA. 


We read in the Montreal Commercial Advertiser, of the 26th 


— October, the following announcement. 


“This evening the Rev. Mr. De Sola will deliver a lecture in 
the Temperance Hall, St. Maurice Street, on the present state of 
the Jews and Christ'ans in the dominions of the Shah. 

‘‘ Independently of the great interest excited of late years b 
everything relating to the Jewish people, to whatever land the 
may belong, there will be, this evening, a strong provocative ad- 
ministered to the curiosity of the visitors, in the appearance of 
‘ Rabbi Nissisn Ben Solornah,’ an accredited messenger from his 
oppressed brethren in Persia. A crowded audience is anticipated, 


—so much so, indeed, that the Temperance Hall, has been se-. 


lected in preference to the old News Room, in St. Joseph Street— 


* By way of instance, | will only refer my readers to Seneca’s Tragedies. 


— 


of this evening be listened to? 


| been made to the Imperial Government, Her 
ceded with the Shah on behalf of his 


at which place the lecture was previously announced to be i. 


livered. 

‘In the course of lectures delivered before the Mercantile 
Library Association last winter, was one by the same gentleman 
who proposes to deliver the lecture this evening, having for its 
theme the persé®cutions endured by the Jews for centuries jy 
Great Britain and other nations of Kurope—now happily un- 
known and unfelt,. except among the semi-barbarous Sclavonian 
nations of Poland and Russia; in England, France, and Gey- 
many, and in Southern Europe, the Jews being now general] 
acknowledged amongst the most loyal, and in many cases, the 
most respected subjects of these empires. 

‘“ We recollect with what a feeling of interest the lecture we 


‘speak of was regarded—although the lecturer spoke only of 


sufferings long and patiently endured, but now passed away for 
ever. With how much more eagerness then will the discourse 
It will refer to a people, the old- 
est as a distinct race, that the world has known: commercially 
and politically amalgamating, yet still socially distinct from other 
nations—unchangeable, though all but themselves have changed— 
adhering still to that faith whence we derive our own, and to the 
customs and forms of worship of their forefathers, alike through 
prosperity and adversity, through good and through evil report; 


while that portion of this people to whom it will more particularly — 


refer, are still the suffering victims of persecution of the most 
cruel and degrading character. | 

“There is something in the mission of the Rabbi Nissisn Ben 
Solornoh, which calls for a more than usual exercise of gener- 
osity, for, in the words of the /ferald of yesterday morning, 
‘after centuries of changes, one of the people most stable in their 
faith, comes from Persia, a land most stable in its manners, to a 
country inhabited by the two most restless nations in the world. 
After ages of enmity, 2 member of one of two hostile faiths comes 
from a country’ where the antagonists are alike oppressed, to 
plead for both, where each is equally free, and both are 
friendly.’ 


‘“ We hope the plea will be responded to.”’ 


The Pilot, published at Montreal of October 28, contains the 
following gratifying report of the lecture: — | 

‘““A large and highly respectable audience assembled in the 
Temperance Hall, on Thursday evening, to hear the lecture, by 
the Rev. Mr. De Sola, on behalf of the persecuted Persian Jews. 
The lecture was a most interesting one, and the thrilling details 
of the persecution and suffering to which the Jews and Christians 
are exposed in the kingdom of the Shah, were listened to with 


the deepest attention, and excited the profoundest sympathy. 


We cannot attempt to follow the lecturer through his graphic 
description of the habits and mode of life of the Jewish inha- 
bitantsof the city of Chusan, nor of tie horrible and atrocious 
cruelties inflicted on them by the Mahometans; suffice it to say, 
that after enduring every torture and indignity which the bar- 
barism of their oppressors could invent, and many of them being 
butchered in cold blood, they were sold into bondage, and their 
only chance of again obtaining their freedom was by seeking the 
pecuniary assistance of their brethren in other parts of the globe. 
lor this purpose, two messengers were selected and sent forth, 
one to go through the East, and the other the West; hence the 
visit of the Rabbi N**#** B*# S****** who, after visiting 
England, and most of the continental cities, has at last reached 
this country, having been every where received with the utmost 
kindness, and been liberally assisted. 

‘“ The Rabbi was present at the lecture on Thursday, and 
returned thanks through the Rev. Mr. De Sola for the kindness 
which he has met with in this city. It was stated at the close of 
the lecture, that, in consequence of representations which have 


Majesty has inter- 


Jewish subjects, but the 
result of this mediation is not yet known.” | 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN TURKEY. 
(Private Correspondence of the “ Archives Israilites.”) 


Mr. Editor,— The examination of the pupils of the school 
called Galata-Serail, took place previous to the Turkish festival 
termed Bairam, in the presence of His Majesty the Sultan, and 
all the higher dignitaries of the Porte. It was, indeed, a touching 
scene to behold, for the first time since the foundation of the 
school, several young Jews exhibiting the first-fruits of their 
studies. The examination proved highly gratifying and satis- 
factory, though the admission of Jewisl pupils had been granted 
only within the last year; and the progress which they have 
made in so short a space of time affords us hopes, that our co- 


religionists will not be behind their colleagues in next year’s” 


examination. 

The school, Galata-Serail, has been established for the last 
nine years. It was erected by the illustrious Sultan Mahmoud. 
Till now, children of all creeds, except the Jewish, were admitted: 
an exception which may appear strange under the reign of a 
sovereign who is the patron of the sciences, and who recognises 
no religious distinction. But I can assure you, that this exclu- 
sion does not emanate from him, but from his advisers, in whom 
he, perhaps, reposed too much confidence, and who whispered in 
his ear, that the Jews feel a repugnance to send their children to 
a school in which they come in contact with Christians and 
Mussulmans. The real cause of this intrigue was, however, an 
inward hatred towards the Jews, which a certain personage of 
high influence (whose name I think it advisable to omit) enter- 
tained and fostered. 

When, however, His Highness. Ismael-Effendi was appointed 
Prime Minister, matters took a different turn. ..A new era 
dawned for our maligned co-religionists. His Highness, moved 
by sentiments of justice, which ever distinguished his adminis- 
tration, immediately proceeded to repair the injustice which had 
been inflicted on the Jews. He at once signified his pleasure to 
admit, and did admit, fifty Jewish pupils to the Galata-Serail, 
taking all necessary measures to respect the exigencies of their 
ritual ceremonies in the minutest detail. These measures, how- 
ever, do not obstruct the regulations of the school, and Jews mix 
in the various classes with the other pupils. They enjoy the 
same rights, and are objects of the same solicitude. 

You cannot form an idea of the spirit of liberty and tolerance 
which distinguishes the character of Ismael-Effendi, of the saga- 
city and firmness of his administration. To these qualities he 
combines a degree of integrity and philanthropy which endear 
him to every one; he has a claim to the gratitude not only of our 


fellow-Israelites in Turkey, but also to the thanks of every Jew 


in the universe, on account of his indefatigable exertions to carry 
out the great design of elevating the Jews of the Levant above 
the abject position in which the fanaticism of all nations sought, 
and still seek, to plunge them, by keeping them in ignorance, 
and cherishing their exclusive superstitions. 

Let us, therefore, tender our sincere thanks to this wise and 
philanthropic prince, to whose hands, at present, the destinies of 
Turkey are entrusted ; and it redonnds as an eternal disgrace to 
those inhospitable countries of Europe who indulge in the attri- 
bute ‘ civilised,” and who. repulse from the breast children of a 
common country, who have committed no other crime than that 
of being educated in a different religion. 

May ‘“ Barbarous’”’ Turkey serve them as an example! 

| I have the honour to be, etc., 

I. De Castro, M.D., 
Head Physician of the Military Hospital of 
‘ Haidar Pascha (Imperial Life Guard). 
Cénstantinople, Oct. 10, 1848. : 


Lemperc.—Just Rerrisution.— A correspondent informs 
us, that the tax upon Sabbath candles and Koscher (lawfully 


allowed) meat, which the Jews of Austrian Gallicia had to pay — 


= 
from time immemorial, has just been abolished. It is remark- 
able, that this tax was originated by an apostate Jew, who de- 
rived great emoluments therefrom, and who was ultimately dis- 
graced by government and put in prison, where he died in chains. 


St. Toomas.— Our respected correspondent at the above 
island, under date of 30th of October last, writes—‘“ As I am 
aware that you like to give a place in your paper to every thing 


which tends to our advance in political rights, | inform you that 


our co-religionist, Mr. Angel M. Jesurun, of Caraccas, has been 
admitted to practise, and received his gown, as one of the lawyers 
of the Republic of Venezuela—this is a Catholic country, and 
deserves to be noticed. 

“T regret to inform you, that the Rev. Mr. Nathan has re- 
signed his situation as minister of our congregation, to the pain of 
the greater part of our congregation. 


The pope has just granted a dispensation, allowing a young 
Roman spinster to marry a Jew.— Vanchester Guardian. 


T'o the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, —I am almost convinced you will not refuse, but favour 
me with, an answer, or with the insertion of this, that those 
concerned may give the requisite reply. 


assistance that exists in the two congregations at Manchester 
bb5 7772 (generally), and when he comes to the 01» (specially), 
your correspondent only tells us, the Committee of the Old Con- 
gregation meet twice a week for the relief of the poor; why om‘ 
to state the meeting of the Committee of the New one? Which 
omission, I trust, will be supplied by yourself in the next, or by 


your correspondent in the one after next. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
G., 
Not a member of, but a contributor to, both congregations. 
Manchester, Nev, 25, 1848. | | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Seeing that I am about to offer some remarks on Jewish 
Emancipation, you will exclaim with a degree of justness, O37 
oan Siew (Is Saul also among the ‘Prophets ?) It must, 
inded, appear almost like a paradox, that I, a Polish Jew, should 
come forward to comment on emancipation. I must confess 
that, in my native country, I never even heard that term ; and 
here, in England, I can hardly pronounce it correctly, and yet | 
enlist now as a champion for the thing it signifies. Will this not 
seem equally as presumptuous as if one were to attempt to sweeten 
the mighty waters of the immeasurable ocean by one single dgop ? 
I will, therefore, in order to exculpate myself from the impu- 


tation of too great an audacity, premise a few words as an 


apology. las < 

While I resided at Berlin, previously to my coming to England, 
I enjoyed the privilege of being encouraged in expressing my 
ideas, however paradoxical they were; for I had the good fortune 
of meeting with the approbation of many men reputed for learn- 
ing, and the satisfaction of finding several of my thoughts already 
expressed by ancient writers. The enjoyment of this privilege 
seems to have been confirmed to me in this country; for though 
the silence of your readers on my former articles might declare 
them as being unsuitable to this locality, or the present age, yet 
the fact of your having given them insertion sufficiently disproves 
such an imputation. I hope, therefore, that you will not refuse a 
space to the following remarks, and I shall take a future oppor- 
tunity to show that this idea, as well as those that I expressed in 
former articles, are not so estranged from this locality, or this 
epoch of time, as they may appear. oy oe 

The reader must pardon me for prefacing my observations on 
Emancipation by a well-known sopean fable (Phed. Fabul. 
JEsop. lib. i, fab. 1):— . 


Your correspondent 
furnished you with a statement of the amicability and matua! 
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- can be proved by reason to be untrue. 
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A wolf and a lamb happened to come to the same river to 
uench their thirst; the wolf stood on the upper part, and much 
below him the lamb. Instigated by an unjust desire, the rapa- 
cious animal began to quarrel. ‘ Why do you ‘stand there to 
disturb the water while I am drinking ?” said he. ‘“ I pray you,” 
replied the timid lamb, “ how can I possibly do what you accuse 
me of? From your part “the water runs down for me to drink.” 
Thus repelled by the convincing power of truth, he said, ‘* Six 
months ago you slandered me.” ‘‘ J was not born at that time,” 
again said the lamb. ‘ Then, surely,” said the other, ‘ it must 
have been your father that slandered me.” And thus he seized 
the Yainb, and unjustly killed it. This fable is written against 
those persons who oppress the innocent, assigning fictitious mo- 
tives for their oppression. | ; 

‘There are two different kinds of untruths, of which I will call 
I call 
rational untruths those ideas the untruth of which can be proved 
by reason, and irrational untruths those ideas the untruth of 
which cannot be proved by reason. For just ‘as a subordinate 
truth can be proved by a superior truth, but a first truth cannot 
be proved at all, so there is also a kind of untruths—first un- 
truths — which cannot be proved to be untrue, 

I will illustrate this idea by a few examples. 
two are four, this is a subordinate truth, because it can be proved 
by a superior truth ; the untruth, Twice two are three, is, there- 
fore, a rational untruth, because its being an untruth can be 
proved by reason. But the truth, Two is two, is a first truth, 
therefore, Iwo is not two, is an irrational untruth, because it 
cannot be proved by reason to be an untruth. 

When the wolf says to the lamb, “ I have a right to kill you, 
because you disturb the water for me,” this is a rational untruth, 
for it can be proved by reason to be untrue. But when he says, 
“ [have aright to kill you, because I have the power to do so,” 
this is an irrational untruth, because it cannot be 
untrue, since the truth, “ Might does not give righ 
truth: 

If the wealthy Jews in England would say, “ We have a right 
not to encourage Jewish literature, because it does not deserve 
encouragement, this would be a rvtional untruth, because it 


t, is a first 


“ We have a right not to encourage Jewish literature, beeause 
we have the power of not encouraging it,” this would be an irra- 
tional untruth. | 


If the public are denied admittance to a fine library on the: 


ground that their admission would be no profit to them, ‘this is a 
rational untruth, because reason may prove it to be untrue. But 


if admittance is denied because certain persons have the power to 
deny it, this is an irrationa? untruth, Rs 


All this I have premised, in order to show that every attempt 


to refute the arguments advanced against the Emancipation of 
the Jews is incompatible with reason; because the right of withhold- 
ing Emancipation trom the Jews is an irrational untruth, which 


-cannot be proved by reason to be untrue; since the truth, that 


the Jews ought to be emancipated, is a first truth. 
show that this is really the case. 


I will even suppose all the imputations thrown out against 
Judaism by the enemies to Emancipation to be perfectly correct ; 
and with this supposition I will prove that these imputations do 
not give the right of withholding Emancipation. | 
It will be readily admitted by all, that Judaism, as such. does 
not render the Jews of 1848 worse than it rendered those of the 
ear 1, for they are now as they were then, divided into the sects 
of the Rabbinites and the Pharisees. Now, it will be also ad- 


I will briefly 


these terms, rational and irra- 
é which is here arbitrarily given 


* | must caution the reader not to take 
tional, in any other signification but the on 


= 


If I say, Twice 


roved to be 


But if they would say, . 


mitted by the enemies to Jewish Emancipation, that the Jews of 
the year 1, were capable of producing, from the midst of them, a 
Saviour for the whole world; while they deny that the Jews of 
1848 are capable of producing a watchman for Hamburg, oy 
member of Parliament for some other town or city. This yp. 
truth is likewise an irrational untruth, for it cannot be proved ty 
be untrue, since the truth that the same people who can produce 
a Saviour for the world are also capable of producing a map 
worthy of being member of Parliament, is a first truth. 

I hope that these remarks will sufficiently show that I have not 
been too presumptuous in coming forward to speak in favour of Jew- 
ish Emancipation ; my intention was to prove that every defence of 
Emancipation is incompatible with reason. But even if I should 


‘be mistaken in this, and if any one should prove my idea to be 


untrue, | should at least: have the satisfaction of having propounded 
a rational untruth, since it would have been proved by reason to 
be an untruth. I am, Sir, yours, etc. 


London, Nov. 26th, 1848. B. GoLpBere. 


P.S. I take this opportunity of forwarding to you the follow. - 


ing communication. 


Several weeks ago, the columns-of your valuable Journal an- 
nounced my intention of republishing an excellent work of Jewish 
literature, the book “ Jesod Olam,” at the same time callin 
upon our brethren iti this country to support the undertaking, 
more especially as the printing expenses are to be covered by 


subscriptions. I intend to publish the names of the subscribers in 


your publication ; for the present d have only to give you the 
names of three subscribers, viz.: the Reverend Dr. Adler ; the 
Reverend Mr. Barnet; and M. Josephs, Esq.. I request you to 
insert these names, as I think that good deeds ought not to be 
concealed. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


- Sir,—In a recent number of your interesting Journal, I noticed 
a Biographical Sketch of R. Joseph Albo, in which it is stated, 
amongst other things, that the name of the Pope in-whose pre- 
sence, he and the other Jewish deputies had to combat with 
Joshua de Lorca, was Benedict XIII. Now, in the “* Shalsheleth 
Hakabalah,” fol. 57, col. 2, as printed at Venice, the name of the 
converted Jew, indeed, is said to have been Joshua Kalurki, or 
rather Kaludki, unless we suppose the daleth to be a misprint for 
the resh ; but the name of the Pope is declared to have been 


Martin, meaning, no doubt, Pope Martin V., whose pontificate — 


commenced in 1417. Indeed, Benedict XIII. was never the Pope, 
either of Rome or Italy, but the mere rival of Gregory XII.. having 
been placed in the papal chair, not by the Cardinals of Rome, 
but by the French Cardinals only. In the ‘ Shebeth Jehuda,’ 
however, of which I possessthe Latin version by Gentius ; the place 


whither R. Joseph Albo and the other Jewish Champions betook 


themselves to sustain the controversy, is declared to have been, 
not Tortosa, bat Rome; and if it took place at Rome, it could not 
have been in the presence of Benedict XIII. Besides, in the 
very month of May, 1415, when the Bull of this Pope is said to 
have been issued against the Jews, the General Council of Con- 
stance, a Council sanctioned nearly by all the crowned heads 
of Europe, was actually sitting with the view of calling to 
calling to an account the two rival Popes, requesting them to 
resign their assumed pontificates: and in the course of a very 
short time afterwards actually deposed them both from the ponti- 
fical chair, declaring all their public acts from such a time to be 
null and void, so that a Bull issued by such a pope, at such a time, 
could scarcely have vindicated to itself any authority whatever. 
That which I beg to ask is, What historical testimony there 
may be forthcoming, so as to establish the-fact as stated in your 


Journal ? [ remain, yours sincerely. 
Molesworth Rectory, J. OXLEE. 


Nov. 22nd, 1848. © 
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To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—However much I am satisfied, as may be supposed 


with the judgment and discretion of your selection of articles sent 
to you by your correspondents and contributors, yet, I trust you 
will pardon me for making the remark that it seems very curious 
to me and to many more gentlemen with whom I had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the subject, that two very able and talented 
correspondents, have, since a few months, entirely disappeared 
from the face of the “ Chronicle.”’ 


3 There must be some cause. 

It is, perhaps, not my province to ask the question, or require a 
reason for the disappearance of these two luminaries, “ T. T., and 
Hertz ben Pinchas,” from you as Editor, yet I hope, these gentle- 
men themselves will perhaps favor us with a motive for their 
silence (although even this is perhaps a presumption), for surely, 
[ cannot for a moment imagine that their stock of knowledge and 
information is exhausted. [I can assure them, that their articles 
were always read by all classes with avidity and pleasure, and highly 
appreciated, and the want of their talented contributions is felt by 
many readers of the Chronicle. 

It is therefore hoped that these wo stars will again be brightly 
shining, to illumine the ‘* Chronicle’s” pages, so as to reflect the 
light of reason on the minds of its readers. I am, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

3, King-street, Salford. M. H. S. 

November 22, 5609. 


CuristrAN Convert.—We have often protested against 
There is no 
law in Judaism even to encourage proselytes. The occurrences 
of n’7 (converts to Judaism) are therefore rare. There is, how- 


ever, a case which recently came under our immediate notice 


which may be not uninteresting to our Jewish and Christian 
readers. . A German Christian, of name Rumpf, who had been 
for upwards of twenty years, in fact from his youth, in the em- 
ploy of the Missionary Society at Basle (Switzerland), where he 
had seen so much trickery and hypocrisy carried on by the mis- 


sionaries that he became disgusted with them, left them and - 


embraced Judaism. From his public documents and _ private 
letters (one of which we received from a correspondent at Ilam- 
burg), it -is evident that Mr. Rumpf is a sincere proselyte 
(px 13), and he deserves every encouragement, not for his pro- 
selytism, but for his sincerity. Having learned the trade of nail- 
smith, he intends to follow it, aad left last week for North 
America,’ where that trade is more flourishing than in England. 
We heartily wish him good speed. 

Yourus’ 


placing them in a position to obtain an honest livelihood, have 
issued a short address to the public in its behalf, from which we 


take the following extracts : — 

‘The Committee can, with perfect confidence, direct attention to 
the management of the affairs of this Society. Not one salaried 
Officer is employed: and, in order to save expense, even the Subscrip- 
tions are collected by the Committee themselves. Nor is less care 
taken with the funds in their distribution. A most searching inyesti- 
gation is instituted into the character of every applicant, by a Com- 
mittee of enquiry appointed for that purpose, who, with that view, 
Wait upon two referees whom the applicant must furnish before his 
case can be taken into consideration. | 

“It is highly gratifying to the Committee to be able to state, that 
they, in carrying out the trust confided to them, have afforded per- 
manent relief to no less a number than Forty-seven Applicants. 
They have likewise directed their attention to Apprenticing such of 
the Applicants as are duly qualified ; and they feel so assured of the 
superiority of this mode of relief to that they are compelled to adopt, 
that, were it not for the extra expense entailed by so doing, they would 
in every instance’ employ it. They have, however, by dint of great 
exertion, been enabled to Apprentice several youths to different trades, 
all of whom are now in a fair way of earning a comfortable livelihood, 
thus testifying in the most gratifying manner to the success of the 


efforts of the Committee.” 


BenevoLtent Socitery.— The Committee of this | 
Charity, formed for the Relief of Indigent Jewish Youths, by — 


The statement of Income and Expenditure, for the year ending 
August last, shows a balance in favour of the Society of 
£26 7s. lld. We cannot refrain recommending this Society to 
the favourable consideration of the public. 


Sussex Hart, to the request 

of the Committee, Dr. Barnard Van Oven delivered a lecture at the 
above Institution, on Thursday evening, the 23rd ult. On the Com- 
mittee benches we were highly gratified to perceive our respected and 
worthy co-religionist, Sir Moses Montefiore, whose entrance was 
acknowledged by the plaudits of the company. We sincerely trust 
that the honourable baronet’s visits to this Institution will hereafter be 
more numerous, and that his presence will not be confined to the 
lecture-hall; the countenance and patronage: of the “ princes of Israel” 
is absolutely necessary to remove the aspersion, that the English Jews, 
as a body, are indifferent to literary pursuits, and that they have no 
object beyond the attainment of wealth. Dr. Van Oven, “by his gra- 
tuitous lecture “ On the Genius and Poetry of Schiller, an the 
Principles of, Poetic Translation,’’ has gone far to prove the falsehood 
of this assertion; we hope that others of our brethren will be found to 
emulate the learned Doctor's example, so that our bitterest enemies 
may be constrained to admit, that in this they have done us an in- 
justice. Commencing with a few remarks upon the great reputation 
which Schiller had obtained throughout Europe, and referring his 
hearers to the shelves of their libraries for particulars of. his birth and 
edueation, the Lecturer passed on to consider the early genius of this 
poet, historian, and dramatist, who united a keen sensibility with a 
lofty genius, and whe, whilst devoutly longing for the truthful and the 
great, enthusiastically imagined that these qualities existed in their 
purity amongst mankind, But time, the great teacher, unfolded to his 
embittered soul the distinction between “ the real ” and “ the ideal,” 
shewing him that the world of the poet's youthful dreams and the 
world of every-day life are very different. Impressed with the painful | 
emotions awakened: at this discovery, he composed ‘ The Ideal,” in 
which, like a traveller taking a retrospective glance, he reviews his past 
hopes, aspirations, and fond delusions ; and, apostrophising his theme, 
he reproaches it as a faithless companion that has led him astray. 
The composition is remarkable for its high tone of moral feeling and 
deep philosophical truth. The Lecturer then proceeded to analyse and 
explain the celebrated “ Song of the Bell,” which he justly charac- 
terised as Schiller’s chef d’auvre. In this fine poem, composed in 
1799, the valious operations incidental to bell-founding, such as 
smelting, fusing, casting, etc., are described with a remarkable correct- 
ness and a graphic skill which of themselves would recommend it to 
notice; but the poet has done more ; between each stanza, or strophe, 
moral observations are introduced, as anti-strophes, in which every 
process connected with the founding of the bell, from the smelting of 
the ore to the final elevation, is made to apply to the affairs of human 
life, and this in a manner highly natural and graceful, ‘The metre of 
the strophes is the same throughout, that of the anti-strophes is varied. 
To give an idea of the rhythm, the Lecturer read the first stanza and its 
reflections in the original. He then proceeded to make some judicious 
extracts from subsequent portions of the poem, which, together with 
the whole of the quotations from Schiller subsequently cited, had 
been very ably translated by himself. In the third verse, the youth, 
whose infancy and boyhood have been described in the first and 
second, returns from his travels and meets with the playmate of his 
childhood, now a well-formed maiden; the feelings mutually awakened 
in their breasts are admirably portrayed. The fifth verse treats of 
their intended marriage. The strophe immediately preceding 1s occu- 
pied with the fusing of the metal, in which if the quantities are not 
well proportioned the mould is liable to burst, and the workmen s 
lives are placed in jeopardy. This circumstance is beautifully apphed 
to the marriage state ; the danger and misery of ill-assorted unions, and 
the peace and comfort of the contrary being dwelt upon. Following 
up the latter view of the case, the author supposes his couple, by dint 
of industry, gradually increasing in wealth; yet their happiness is not 
secure, all earthly events being uncertain. An alarm of fire 1s raised, 
which in the poem is appropriately connected wih the apprehended 
escape of the molten metal of the bell. The tocsin of rebellion is then 
sounded, which gives the poet an opportunity of comparing the useful 
element, fire, in its unrestrained state, to the ungovernable phrenzy of 
an insensate mob. ‘This latter verse was pronounced by the Lecturer 
to be the best in the poem. 

The Lecturer next sousidonel the character of the Dramas of Schiller 
generally. ‘‘ The Robbers,” his earliest production, equally abounds 
with faults and with beauties. In his ‘‘ Don Carlos,” “ Wallenstein, 
“William Tell,” etc., the characters are true to nature, the plots are 
skilfully drawn, and the speeches are in harmony with the whole ; but 
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»they are too long for a public audience, and are only fit for closet 
perusal. Yet, though he has succesfully imitated our immortal Shaks- 
peare in his adherence to truth, Schiller is wanting in that lively fancy 
which so endears the “ bard of Avon ” to our hearts; his genius beauti- 
fied every th.ng within its sphere; Schiller’s, on the contrary, presented 
pature as he found it; he was unable to invest it in an attractive garb, 
Some excellent quotations from Barry Cornwall’s ‘ Mirandola,” and 
Sheridan Kuowles'’s “ Wife,” were then given in illustration of 
this part of the subject. In the lyrical compositions of Schiller, more 
freedom is visible ; his versification is harmonious, he frequently displays 
much pathos, and he often succeeds in riveting attention upon old tales, 
“The Diver,” which was wisely selected by the Lecturer to exhibit 
Schiller’s power in this description of poetry, is a highly interesting 
piece, full of great beauty. As a comic writer, Schiller is not promt- 
nent; be was too deeply impressed with the idea of his responsibilities 
as a poet and historian, to attempt much in this way. His “ Pegasus 
in Harness,”’ may almost be characterised as a philosophical sarcasm, 
Asserting that the reason why Schiller's works are not better known 
i this country is, because they are imperfectly translated, the Lectu- 
rer came to the second part of his subject: ‘* How should poetry be 
translated into poetry?” He maintained that translations should be 
free—such as the author himself would have written, bad he 
been an Englishman—not a slavish imitation of the original rhythm 
and phraseology; if this latter be required, it would be much better to 
xive a prose translation. A poet being able to speak in any language, 
is unfair and unjust to present him to an English reader in a French 
or German dress. To the French he should appear as a French writer, 
to the Germans as a German, and so on. ‘To prove the superiority of 
free to literal translations, the Lecturer instanced the fnglish transla- 
tions of Homer and Virgil, and asserted that Pope's and Dryden's 
translations, though not so correct as Cowper's and Pitt’s, are read in 


the proportion of about one hundred of the former to one of the 


‘atter. te then read an extract from two translations of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” by Lord F. Egerton and Mr. llayward ; the former, though 


-not correct, is beautiful and harmonious, and the latter, though very 


correct, and even unfettered by verse, is still so harsh and obscure, that we 
are quite unable to obtain an idea of the beauties of the original. Still 
lurther to prove the justice of his remarks, the Lecturer read Psalm xv. 
from the authorised version, contrasting it with a metrical version by 

» gifted co-religionist, Mr. Sampson Samuel; he also subjected the 
* Song of Moses" to a similar test. The quotations throughout 
tic lecture were highly appropriate, and the loud applause from a 
numerous audience at is close testified to the Lecturer that his services 
were duly appreciated. .We were much gratified to observe, that the 
lecture was noticed in flattering terms by two of the morning papers of 
Friday last. 


Mecnasics’ Arnen eum, Bury-Courtr.—-On Friday evening last, 
delivered a 'ecture at this humble, but rising, Institution. 
‘The subject chosen was ‘“ Geology,” a topic ‘not generally interesting 
to a public audience, but, to the credit of the class intended to be 
benefited, be it said, the lecture-room was filled. ‘The greatest order 
and decorum prevailed throughout the lecture, which was listened to 
with marked attention. In fact, the hearers seemed:.thoroughly to 
understand that the Lecturer’s object was to instruct them, and thev 
behaved accordingly. After remarking that it would not ‘be well to 
enter into technicalities and detauls before a mixed audience, Mr. 
Hibberd proceeded to lay down a few general principles of the science 
al Geology. 


a downward ratio of one degree to every filty feet. He then pro- 


eveded, at considerable !enzth, to explain the phenomena of the changes. 


that are constantly taking place in the surfacial parts of, the globe ; 
showing that the voleamic properties contained within the ‘ teeming 
earth’ are constantly “ fore:ng up” the exterior crusts, whilst the 
mountain torrents, the rapid rivers, and the seas, are constantly form- 
ing alluvial deposits, broveht down in their descent Into the ocean. 
Thus the contrary efve's of elevation and depression are ever going on, 
The Lecturer proved his position by reference to many geological facts, 
alluding, amongst other things, to the large deposits annually conveyed 
by the Thames to the Nore, cietly from the Isle of Sheppy, which, 
the Lecturer asser'ed, will probably totally disappear in the course of 
the next sixty years, to be sneceeded by another island at the Nore, 
though at adore distant date. ‘The geological variations in the north 
of Europe were also alluded to, the coust of Bothnia rising several 
inches io the year, whilst that of Teeland is annually decreasing in 
depth. The Lecturer then exhibiied several fossils, and entered into 
‘an explanation of their characteristics. [le proved, from an actual 
specimen in clay, that there are such things as fossil rain-drops. He 
aiso related the particulars of the discovery of a medicine-chest ina 


ble stated, that the temperature of the earth increased in > 


cated Jewish Youths of good character. 


river in Cumberland, twelve years since, which was lost by the army 
of Alexander I. of Scotland, in his return to Scotland, after having 
been repulsed in one of his incursions into England, and a portion of 
the contents of which had become converted into fossils. He also 
made some interesting remarks in explanation of the discovery of the 
bones of elephants and other tropical animals in the wilds of Siberia, 
of which we cannot now speak. In concluding this brief notice, we 
would suggest, that the lectures at this young, and necessarily inex. 
perienced, Institution would be of more practical benefit to its members 
if there were a little more design manifested in their delivery, The 
lecture last week, though deserving of praise, was destitute of all plan, 
and the Lecturer was obliged to close in the midst of his remarks 
from that simple circumstance ; whereas, had there been a distinct 
course marked out, the audience would have been better able to retain 
what they had heard, and the Lecturer would not have been compelled 
to slight that valuable maxim, “ Let your adieus be graceful.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received “The Way of Faith,” by the Rev. David Meldola.—If “ tyap>- ” 
will give his name and address in confidence, his letter shall be inserted 
in our next. | 


Jews & General Literary & Scientific Insti- 
tutiom, Sussex-HMall, Leadenhail-Street, 


thane: Members and the Public are respectfully informed that the Fourth 
Anniversary of the Opening of this lastitution will be celebrated by 
a BALL, to take, place at WiLtLis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, on 
TuEspay, the 16th JANUARY, 1849; under the direction of the Patrons and 
a Committee of Stewards. Further particulars will be duly announced. 
Nov. 27, 1848. By Order, Morais S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


SERAND THEATRE ROWAL. 
FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY. 
Miss REBECCA ISAACS begs leave to acquaint her friends and patrons, 


that her BENEFIT is fixed for Saturday ncxt, December the 2nd, when 
will be performed : — 


SERAGLIO”.” 
Roxana - - - - Miss Rebecca Isaacs. 
To be tollowed by the Drama of 


Monsieur Jacques - - - - Mr. Henry Butten. 
_ After which, 
‘* ha Cracovienne,” by La Petit Dane (Pupil of Miss Maria Isaacs) 
The performances to conclude with the popular Opera of 3 


“TME DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMERT.” 
Marie - - - - - Miss Rebecca Isaacs. 
Tonio - - Mr. Charles Romer, 

~Sulpizio.- . - Mr. H. Horncastle 


(by the kind permission of J. M. Maddox, Esq.). 
Conductor - - Mr. J. H. Tully. 


Tickeis to be had of Miss R. Isaaes, at her residence, 35, Great Queen 


Street ; at 22, Bury Street, Leadenhall Street ; and at the Box Office of the 
Theatre. 


ANTE DD. | 
YOUNG MAN acquainted with the Haberdashery, Toy, and General 


| Fancy Business, Unexceptionable references required. Apply at the 
* Jewish Chronicle’? Office, 24, Houndsditcb. 


— 


APPRENTICES. 
ERSONS of respectability requiring in or out door Apprentices, either 
to Mechanical or Professional pursuits, may hear of several wel!-edu- 


Address to J. H. Rigby, Post- 
Office, Mile End, Letters prepaid. Premiums can be given. 


Apartinents, ete. 
GENTLEMAN can be accommodated with Apartments, with or without 
Board, in a respectable private family, within ten minutes’ walk of 


the Royal Exchange. For catds of Address, apply at the “Jewish 
Chronicle” Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


— 


Printed forthe Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-cireus, and published by 
W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, December 1, 1248. — 
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